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and also by a police station.6 The neighborhood is then subdivided into residents' committees (supervising 100 to 800 families), and these in turn are subdivided into residents' small groups (each supervising about 15 to 40 families). The small group has a single leader, the group head, while the residents' committee has several officers: a chief, assistant chief, security-defense officer, and several others. These people live in the locality and are usually appointed by the neighborhood revolutionary committee or are nominated by them and approved by the residents in a meeting (Cohen 1968, Ch. 2). Generally, only the residents' committee chief receives a small stipend, and the rest perform their duties as an upaid social obligation. Most of the leaders at these two bottom levels are middle-aged women from good class backgrounds,7 but they may include a few retired or disabled male workers or educated youths allowed to stay in the city. On paper the residents' committees and their small groups are primarily subordinate to the neighborhood revolutionary committee, but in the eyes of residents it is actually the neighborhood police station that plays the greatest role in supervising their activities, particularly those that involve social control. It also seems to be a common practice to have a particular police officer from the neighborhood station assigned to work with one or a few residents' committees on a day-to-day basis, and for the officers of these committees and their subordinate small-group heads to take direction primarily from this individual (Vogel 1971).
This set of organizations represents a much more penetrating organizational system than exists in cities elsewhere, and it is important to note that, while the lowest levels of it are composed of unpaid individuals and are thought of as constituting "mass associations," they in no sense represent voluntary associations in the way this term is understood in the West. The entire structure is mandated by law, its leaders and activities are directed by higher levels, participation is required of residents, and residents are prohibited from forming their own autonomous locality associations to pursue grievances or organize activities. Residents must work through this organizational system, or try to work around it.
6The term "revolutionary committee" emerged during the Cultural Revolution, and after 1979 it was phased out in favor of the term that had been used previously, simply "neighborhood office."
7 Class background refers to labels affixed to families based on their economic position just before 1949, such as landlord, rich peasant, poor peasant, capitalist, worker, etc. These labels were maintained in later years and passed on patrilineally, even though they no longer had any clear connection to the economic position of the family (Kraus 1977). Only in 1979 did the government indicate its desire to phase out this system of labels, through reclassifying those with "bad labels" (e.g., landlord, rich peasant) under more neutral terms (e.g., commune member).